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,.. inside of these buildings is as much neglected as the outside; small pieces
of deal supply the place of beams, all the wainscoting is of deal and the thin-
nest that can be found....
It is true that there were building Acts to regulate the building of
London houses. These started with the two Acts for rebuilding the
City after the Fire. The succession of Acts from 1667 to 1772 aimed
primarily at reducing the risk of fire by regulations for party walls. The
Act of 1774 which remained in force for seventy years was an outcome
chiefly of the improvement schemes and re-paving Acts which began
with the Westminster paving Act of 1762. Building was to accommo-
date itself to the strict alignment of the streets and the removal of all
projections aimed at by the paving commissioners. Party walls were
regulated with greater strictness, seven classes of buildings only were
sanctioned and district surveyors of buildings were appointed. Old
houses, rookeries, and probably courts and alleys did not come within
the range of the surveyors. The question as to whether or not houses
were habitable from a sanitary point of view was not within the scope of
the Act, which was conceived from the point of view of the street
rather than of the occupier.
The window tax on die other hand did affect most classes of London
houses, and had the disastrous consequence of inducing people to block
up windows and reduce the admission of light and air to a minimum.
It was first imposed in 1696, was repeatedly stiffened up and was not
repealed till 1851.41 Houses not rated to church and poor on account of
poverty were exempted, but this would not as a rule apply to London
tenement houses, it being a constant preoccupation of London parish
officers to prevent the landlords of such houses from evading the pay-
ment of rates. When the duty was increased in 1710 it became 'a
universal practice to stop up lights *.42 How increasingly general the
practice became may be gathered from the fact that in 1766 when the
tax was extended to houses with seven windows and upwards, the
number of houses in England and Wales having exactly seven windows
was reduced by nearly two-thirds. In 1798 it was extended to houses
with six windows, but in spite of this and in spite of the increase of
building and population, the number of chargeable houses was less in
1800 than it had been in 1781, 1759 or I7?o-43
Thus the law had done little to improve housing conditions and